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OSAGE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 

By FRANCIS LAFLESCHE 

THE marriage customs of the Osage are clearly defined, well 
established, and are observed to this day by the full-bloods, 
although it is understood that the people are now amenable 
to the laws of the State in which they reside. There are two forms 
of marriage recognized as legal — one that takes place between a 
youth and a maiden and is called Mizhi", the other, called Omiha, in 
which one or both parties had previously been married. 

The MfzHiN 

The marriageable age is reached shortly after puberty, and 
those who have attained that period of life are known as Ts6ga no'*, 
"newly grown." These young people, unless near relatives, are 
not allowed to mingle or even to speak to one another. They are 
strictly guarded, so that no couple can arrange their own mar- 
riage affairs, and open courtship or love-making becomes impossible. 

The initiatory steps toward marriage must come from the family 
of the young man. No one having marriageable daughters can do 
anything looking to their marriage: they must wait to be sought. 
It therefore becomes the duty of the parents or other near relatives 
of the youth to se'ek for him a suitable wife, who must be chosen 
from a gens other than the gentes to which the father and the 
mother of the youth belong. 

When a suitable maiden has been found — one who in the opinion 
of the young man's family would make him a good wife — the 
parents summon four old men, each of whom has won the title of 
Nigka do^he, or Good-man. This title belongs to a man who has 
been married according to the established customs of the tribe, 
has successfully raised and married off his own children, and lived 
to become a grandfather. The Nigka do'^he are employed to con- 
duct the negotiations between the family of the youth and that of 
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the chosen maiden, and for their services they receive a fee. When 
the four men present the proposal of marriage, they extol the char- 
acter of the family of the young man and also that of the young 
man himself. 

There is one point on which every self-respecting family is par- 
ticular, and that is that the daughter shall marry only into a family 
the parents of which have been properly united in accordance with 
the recognized tribal custom. One of the first inquiries made of 
the four old men by the parents of the girl is upon this subject. 
When the answers given are satisfactory as to the standing of the 
youth's family, the next step is the consideration of the number and 
character of the gifts to be made by the parents of the young man. 
As all the near relatives of the maiden must each have a gift, it 
becomes necessary to canvass carefully the amount and value of 
the gifts offered to insure satisfaction on the part of all entitled to 
share in them. These negotiations often consume considerable 
time. When at last this matter is adjusted the four old men are 
bidden to inform the family of the youth that the relatives of the 
maiden will be consulted. This form of message is regarded as an 
assurance to the four men that their mission will be successful. 

At this point it is possible for the parents of the girl to reject 
the proposal, but if they are favorably inclined they now com- 
municate with the maternal uncle and consult with him. If he 
gives his consent, all the other relatives agree to the proposed mar- 
riage. The parents of the maiden send a messenger whose duty 
it is to convey their consent to the parents of the young man and 
to announce the time when the ceremony of delivery of the gifts, 
the maiden, and the young man shall take place. On the appointed 
day the parents of the young man lead a procession composed of all 
the relatives of the youth, each one bearing a gift of a horse or a 
blanket to be distributed among the relatives of the maiden. When 
all the promised gifts have been delivered to the relatives of the girl 
and accepted by them, the relatives of the young man return to their 
homes. 

On the following day the parents of the maiden send her, accom- 
panied by a prominent man, to the home of the prospective bride- 
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groom to be delivered to him and to his parents and relatives. 
This act is spoken of as the declaration "We give to you our daugh- 
ter." The bride takes with her gifts of horses and blankets to be 
distributed among the relatives of the bridegroom. The next 
morning the relatives of the young man again form a procession 
and take both bride and groom to the house of the bride's parents 
and deliver her and her husband to her parents and relatives. This 
act, which completes the marriage, is equivalent to the declaration 
by the youth's parents, "We give to you our son." 

The OMfHA 

The second form of marriage, according to the established 
custom of the tribe, is called Otniha; it took place between persons 
who had previously been married according to the Mizhi" form 
but who had become separated by divorce or death. 

In this form of marriage the man sends messengers to. the widow 
with his offer of marriage, accompanied by gifts consisting of horses 
and blankets. While the offer of marriage is made direct to the 
widow, she, wishing to conform as nearly as possible to the Mizhi^ 
form, refers the messengers and the gifts to her parents, if living, or 
to her nearest relatives, in order that they may decide for her. 
These relatives consult on the proposal, and if they are satisfied 
with the negotiations they convey to the messengers their consent 
and by them send for the man offering himself in marriage. Arriv- 
ing at the house of the relatives of the woman, he is given a seat 
beside her, and the marriage is consummated without further 
ceremony. This form of marriage miist be observed by widowed 
or divorced persons if they are to retain their social position in the 
tribe and if the man desires to keep in line to win the title of Nigka 
do^he, provided he has not already achieved it. 

The Gashon'the migthonge 

It sometimes happens that a young man falls in love with a 
maiden and desires to marry her. Fearing opposition, either by his 
own parents or by those of the maiden, should he endeavor to marry 
her openly, he cohabits with her in secret. This is not recognized 
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as a marriage, but is called Gasho'''the migtho'^ge, which, freely 
translated, means, a union in the natural state or in disregard of 
tribal custom. If this act becomes known to the parents or to 
other near relatives of the young man, they hasten to make the 
union a marriage by delivering the young man to the maiden and 
her relatives, with gifts of horses and other valuables, thus making 
the union equivalent to a marriage in the Mizhi" form. 

The living together of a man and woman without first going 
through the ceremony established by tribal custom is called 
Gasho^'the migtho^ge. The title of Nigka do"he is denied a man who 
lives with a woman in this manner, and the children issuing from 
such a union are not regarded as "persons" for the reason that 
the act of their parents is like that of unthinking animals. 

Cohabitation between a man and a woman, whether young or 

old, in deliberate disregard of tribal custom, is declared to be 

dangerous to the morals of the young people and to have a tendency 

to encourage them to defy parental authority. 
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